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flights of his genius, intellect is a quality as conspicuous as
any other; we are frequently not more delighted with the
grandeur of the drapery in which he clothes his thoughts,
than with the grandeur of the thoughts themselves. To a
mind so restless, the cultivation of all its powers was a
peremptory want; in one so earnest, the love of truth was
sure to be among its strongest passions. Even while revel-
ling, with unworn ardour, in the dreamy scenes of the Ima-
gination, he had often cast a longing look, and sometimes
made a hurried inroad, into the calmer provinces of reason:
but the first effervescence of youth was past, and now more-
than ever, the love of contemplating or painting things as
they should be, began to yield to the love of knowing
things as they are. The tendency of his mind was gra-
dually changing; he was about to enter on a new field of
enterprise, where new triumphs awaited him.

For a time he had hesitated what to choose; at length
he began to think of History. As a leading object of pur-
suit, this promised him peculiar advantages. It was new to
him; and fitted to employ some of his most valuable gifts.
It was grounded on reality, for which, as we have said, his
taste was now becoming stronger; its mighty revolutions
and events, and the commanding characters that figure in
it, would likewise present him with things great and moving,
for which his taste had always been strong. As recording
the past transactions, and indicating the prospects of na-
tions, it could not fail to be delightful to one, for whom not
only human nature was a matter of most fascinating specu-
lation, but who looked on all mankind with the sentiments
of a brother, feeling truly what he often, said, that che had
' no dearer wish than to see every living mortal happy and
6 contented with his lot.' To all these advantages another
of a humbler sort was added, but which the nature of his